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ought the Americans 

MIDWAY 

In every great battle there is a loser as well as a 
winner. This is the story of a great conflict at sea, as 
it appeared to the eyes of a Japanese participant! 


by Lt. Commander Sesu Mitoya 

formerly of the Imperial Japanese Navy 

W HEN first I heard of the planned attack on Midway, I was de¬ 
lighted. Like most Japanese naval officers in early 1942, I was 
sure of Japan’s coming victory over the United States. This opera¬ 
tion' promised good opportunities to win glory for Dai Nippon, and 
perhaps a promotion. 

I was Communications Officer on the proud Aircraft Carrier Kaga. 
Then a Lieutenant Commander, I served under the command of 
Captain Jisaku Okada. One of my best friends, Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander Tadashi Musumi, was commander of all the gun crews on 
board our big CV (aircraft carrier). It was one of the finest ships in 
the fleet—a happy ship with a fine, tightly knit complement of crew¬ 
men and airmen. 

Early in April, planning for the invasion of Midway began. This 
was to be Japan’s longest strike eastward, far across the Pacific, al¬ 
most to the Hawaiian Islands. Its purpose was to seize a distant 
outpost, beyond which the American fleet could be held. This would 
cut off American communications with Australia. More important, 
it aimed to draw out the American fleet, and force it to give battle. 
We were sure that we could win that battle. How mistaken we were, 
I know now. 

Our operation plan was gigantic. My group, the First Carrier 
Striking Force, led by Vice Admiral Chuichi Nagumo, was to strike 
from the northwest, at Midway. Not far south of us, striking straight 
out of the west, was the main Battleship Force, led by the revered 
A dmir al Isoroku Yamamoto himself. Further south, and coming in 
from the southwest, was the Transport-Invasion group, led by Vice 
A dmir al Nobutake Kondo, with a Close Support Group led by Vice 
Admiral Kurita. 

Two diversionary groups led by Vice Admiral Hosogaya were to 
invade the Aleutian Islands, far to the north, at the same time. They 
were to seize Adak, Kiska, and Attu Islands there. At least they were 
successful—for a while. N-Day was set for June 7th. 

After the war ended, we learned that the Americans knew all 
about our plans. By an incredible feat of military intelligence, they 
had broken our code. Every message radioed from Tokyo or from 
our ships were perfectly understood by the Americans. They were 
w-4 waiting for us—had we only known it. American naval, air and 
ground forces were concentrating at Midway. (Continued on page 58) 
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named Hank, and I, were assigned to B 
9th Infantry Regiment, at Kujang Dong, 
killed the next day. I never did know 
second name was. 

William Wallace, the C.O. of Baker Corn- 
talked to me for a few minutes/ and then sent 
the Second Platoon. My platoon leader’s name 
Lt. Wethered. He was pleasant and cheerful, 
assigned me to a rifle squad right away, 
e squad was pretty friendly. The men seemed 
understand how nervous I was, and most of them- 
to make me feel better. The squad leader. Ser^ 
geant Joe Gross, took me around and had me tall? 
to all th,e men, so that we’d know each 
of the men only glanced at 
ttJId^Bkit go at that. 


It was cold on that Thanksgiving Day. We took it easy for a 
while. According to rumor, the war was almost over. The rest 
of this "Police Action" would be a romp ... or so we thought. 

It was a real mixed kind of company—about sev¬ 
enty percent white, twenty percent colored, and ten 
percent native ROK’s (South Koreans). The ROK’s 
couldn’t speak any English. They just grinned and 
nodded at us. They s^yed pretty much to them¬ 
selves, though. There^B»#e about 130 men in the 
company. It was a queer Seeling to become one of 
this assorted lot ofi men. But I was glad anyway to 
have an outfit of thy, own. 

The Korety^Braice action” seemed to be nearly 
finished, that Thanksgiving Day. We were close to 
the Yalu aprthe Manchurian border. The North 
Koreans were licked and running. It seemed that it 
would be all over in a few days. 9th Regiment was 
chasing the last of the North Koreans, in a 
irsuit. 

-with the old-timers, and eat- 
my nervousness at joining a new outfit 
fast. It was pretty much like being on 


The hills get higher and more barren as you get a 
little further north. The Air Force covered us but 
they somehow failed to warn us of the coming Reds. 



##• 



The Chinese attacked in screaming waves. It was the first time 
that an yone was even aware that they were in the field against 
us. We nit the ground and fired but we were vastly outnumbered. 


a field problem bivouac back in the States. After 
weeks of being a homeless replacement, it felt good 
to “belong.” 

It was cold—about 15 degrees—but not too bad. 
The country was ugly, all bare, brown ridges and 
hills. But we didn’t figure to stay long in this neigh¬ 
borhood. We were right about that, but not for the 
reasons we thought then. 

Everybody was so sure that it was nearly over 
that they were careless. Most of the men had thrown 
away their steel helmets. The helmets wouldn’t stay 
on the thick pile caps we wore. Only three or four 
had kept their bayonets. Nobody carried much am¬ 
mo. It was too heavy, lugging it around. About half 
the men carried only one hand grenade. Most car¬ 
ried none at all. All my new issue equipment looked 
rather silly, and got me a lot of kidding. 


Bob Forhan, in my squad, told me to get rid of a 
lot of it. “You won’t need all that junk,” he said, “and 
you’ll get sick of hauling it around.” But the idea of 
just throwing away government issue stuff still 
seemed pretty reckless to me. Back in the States 
you’d get court-martialed for throwing anything 
away. 

Forhan laughed at me for hesitating. “Smarten 
up, Bub. This is a combat zone. No accountability 
for lost stuff. You can draw new gear when we go 
back south.” 

Bedding down for the night, I felt good. There 
seemed to be no danger, and the friendliness of the 
other men was very comforting. We slept like logs, 
in warm bedrolls, in spite of the hard frozen ground. 
It means something to be in a real outfit, not just 
a homeless replacement. (Continued on page 52) 




THE FROGMEN 


and obstacles, plot an entry route. 


locate a landing beach, check the Japanese 


placements, lead in the Marines 


that's all I 



by David Gould, former CPO, USN 



It just didn’t seem real. Here he was swimming 
towards an island occupied by Japanese who 
would kill him joyfully, if they could. Somewhere 
off to both sides of him in the dark ocean other 
men like him were swimming too—other frogmen 
—heading for the ominous island. 

A sardonic smile creased his lean face for a mo¬ 
ment. He was thinking back as he swam steadily 
shoreward. The daring volunteers who were “frog"- 
men?” Volunteer, like hell! He had become a 
frogman in the old, old way of armies and navies: 
“We need volunteers. You, you, and you!” That 
was how he had volunteered —by request. 

Long ago, quite unconscious of what it might 
portend, he had filled out a long classification card. 
When he joined the Navy. Dave Gould had re¬ 
quested Seabee duty. Logically, too. He was a 
metalworker, skilled in heavy metal construction 
and fabrication. So he had been made a Shipfitter 
First Class! That was typical of the military sys¬ 
tem, he thought. 

But the classification card had had a blank 
headed by the word “Hobbies.” So he had written 
in: “Swimming.” Raised near the thundering surf 
if Long Island, he had grown up at the ocean’s 
■ J ge—learned to swim like a fish in the booming 
_ .it at Far Rockaway. Oh, he could swim well all 
right, easily and powerfully, in the roughest seas. 

That’s why he was where he was, swimming in 
shark infested Pacific Ocean waters, towards a 
deadly hostile island, in the night. 

Suddenly, long ago, he had been sent by the 
Y to Marine Boot (Continued on page 47) 
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It was personal, now! 
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T HE FOCKE-WOLFE disappeared behind the smoking nacelle. There was a bright 
blob of orange from the exploding gasoline, and the voice ringing in the inter-com: 
“Scratch one FW!” 

I stared out the open waist window of our B-17 and watched the debris swirl by. I 
could swear I saw a man, or rather, parts of a man, sweep past the tail of the Fortress. 
The moisture smashed into my face and I wondered what had caused it. As I turned 
around, I saw the look on the face of the other waist gunner, Sgt. Gary Weins, and 
it was then that I knew what had hit my face. I tore off the fleece-lined gloves and 
wiped my hand across my eyes. Blood. But it wasn’t mine. It was the blood of that 
Luftwaffe pilot we had just knocked out of the skies. A bloody end to a bloody career. 

We were a jubilant crew as we watched the P-51s herd us back across the English 
Channel to our base at Bury St. Edmunds. And why shouldn’t we be? We had clob¬ 
bered the target, our tail gunner S/Sgt. Bob Perlow had knocked down his fourth en- 
enemy aircraft, and we were one mission closer to going home. Ten to go. 

Interrogation was like it had always been. Everyone talking at once, all trying to 
confirm Bob’s kill. Finally the intelligence Major quieted us down and got the story 




1 one, eh Sarge? Getting to be a real hot shot, aren’t you?” 

We all looked up when Bob didn’t answer, but turned away from the table and went 
ottf of the Nisson hunt that was used by Intelligence. 

Our pilot, A1 Lawrence, turned to me in surprise. “Hey, what’s eating him? Didn’t 
he make out with that WAC last night?” 

But I was as surprised as any of them. You get to know a guy pretty well after 
spending two years with him. Bob and I had been together ever since we had hooked 
up in gunnery school at Kingman, Arizona. It’s funny, some guys you like right away. 
Get to be buddy-buddy with. That’s the way it was with Bob Perlow and me. We had 
finished our training, then we were both sent to Lincoln, (Continued on page 19) 
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The beach was absolute hell. Not only was it guarded 
by mines and wire,, but by steel and concrete bunkers. 




























TARAWA 


The Bloodiest Battle of Them All 


The 2nd Marine Division had to write the book on island 

assaults, from scratch. And they wrote it with their guts! 




I TS EASY to be wise after the event. But it’s not so easy when a planned action-still is 
shrouded with uncertainty and the fog of mystery. 

We know now that Tarawa Atoll, in the sandy little Gilbert Islands, sprawled across the 
Equator, is a venomous rat’s nest to invade. But in November of 1943 no American knew 
that fact. No American yet knew, then, that the Japanese would fight to the'death prac¬ 
tically every time, even for no valid purpose. Bloody Tarawa proved that. 

Today we know the weird Nipponese military doctrine of insane, purposeless death¬ 
seeking. Now we know that the Japanese will fight like cornered rats for every barren 
inch of a totally worthless bit of sandy desolation. But that was AFTER Tarawa. 

The 2nd Marine Division learned these bitter facts for the Americans, at a terrible 
price—3,301 casualties in a bl.azing three-day battle. In the process, over 4700 Japanese 
were killed, while only 17 stunned Japs and 129 Koreans were taken prisoner. The only 
Japanese taken alive were men too dazed to resist or to commit suicide. That single fact 
shows clearly the fierce resistance the Marines had to batter down, in every encounter 
with the fanatical, Japanese warriors* 

Tarawa Atoll is a typical low-lying circle of. coral reefs and tiny sandy islands, rising 
only eight or ten feet above the waters of the Pacific. Its main island, Betio, at the south- 
west corner of the atoll, averages only about 800 yards in.width for all its seven mile length. 
In 1943 its three-strip airfield and bristling fortifications threatened our advance towards 
Japan, and offered a valuable base for the drive into the heart of Nippon’s ocean empire. 
Some 18 months before, the Japs had seized this British possession as a bastion of their sea 
defenses. 

From its rest area in New Zealand, the 2nd Marine division, fully reorganized after its 
bitter action at Guadalcanal, sailed for Tarawa. It was headed for one of the bloodiest 
battles of World War II. 

Betio Island, the target, is surrounded by a solid ring of coral reefs, 500 to 1000 yards 
wide. Only on its northern edge, where a long pier juts out across the reef, is amphibious 
landing even possible. Its maze of defenses, manned by a picked force of Japanese Im¬ 
perial Marines, was a terrific fortress to assault. 

“It was like wading over razor blades into an exploding furnace.” That’S how Erivate 


Glen McLeod described it, afterward. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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by Arthur M. Maddox 



I was a "MEDIC" 
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Girl of the Month 

Marla English is one of the shapeliest bits 
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A soldier on a furlough needs cosh, plenty of cash. So, if he finds an 
opportunity to make a little extra, how can you blame him! 


I T ALL HAPPENED on the way back from a fur¬ 
lough. Maybe a few of you fellows remember the 
system they had worked out during the winter of 
1944-45. It wasn’t, a bad one, at that. Every week or 
so, they’d call up some poor sucker who’d been go¬ 
ing fox-hole crazy, put him on orders, and ship him 
back, out of the line, to a little town on the French 
Channel coast, called Etretat. From there, after two 
3 Q or three days for the usual “processing,” they’d hand 


him a book full of tickets, put him on a steamer, 
float him back across the channel, and turn him 
loose in England, to have and to hold exactly as he 
damned well pleased, for ten wonderful days. 

That part was great. But then, as it must to all 
pleasant things in life, the sojourn came to an end, 
the free time was passed and you had to go back! 
While the thought was rather depressing, there was 
one factor in favor of it. No completely normal GI 


















had any cash at all left in his pockets, after ten days 
on the loose. For myself, I was the proud possessor 
of exactly one, big, round, coppery English penny. 
Under the old exchange ($4.03%) that made my net 
worth a fair-sized fraction under two cents, cash 
money. 

In accordance with my orders, I reported t<r the 
Red Cross club, on Edgeware Road in London at the 
appointed time. There I was furnished with a meal 
(one), a ride on a bus (filled with other sufferers) 
and a seat on a special train (destination—South¬ 
ampton). By late afternoon I was safely tucked 
aboard the converted yacht (bald-faced lie) that 
was to sail me back to my rendezvous with destiny. 

Now there I was, standing on the deck in the com¬ 
pany of two other characters from my division, 
looking longingly at the erstwhile happy hunting 
ground (women) and wondering vaguely how I was 
to spend the next two weeks until pay day. I was 
not singing joyous hymns to the immediate future. 
Any hopes of borrowing dough were cast into the 
dust within two minutes of my reunion with my 
companions. One was broker than I was—he was 
completely flat—while the third member of our 
trio, he was the wealthy one, had one shilling and 
threepence (pronounced thruppence), worth exact¬ 
ly a quarter. We were rolling, but good. Rolled 
would have been closer to the truth. 

After a bit, a convoy of trucks rumbled up along- , 
side the dock. They were filled to the brim with, 
crates. A group of sweating refugees from the com¬ 
bat zone groaned out of a shed and began to unload 
the mechanical beasts of burden. They looked un¬ 
happy, even as we did, and from their talk, they 
sounded even lower. We offered to swap jobs with 
them, but they paid us no mind. Funny about that. 
We could hear as plain as day that they were saying 
they would do anything in the world to get off that 
lousy detail. Then, when we took ’em up on it, when 
we offer them a nice, breezy boatride in exchange, 
they make believe they can’t hear us. 

Anyway, they finally got the trucks unloaded and 
the stuff piled up on the dock, near enough so we 
could almost—but not quite—touch it. One of the 
boxes was broken. We saw what the stuff was. 
Oranges! Billions and billions of oranges. 

Do any of you characters remember how it was 
with oranges in them there years? Buster, I’ll have 
you know we saw maybe one or two real oranges in 
the course of a whole year. Apples? Plenty. Pota¬ 
toes? Reams of them. But oranges—only in cans, 
brother, only in cans. The thought of a real one, an 
eating orange, right there within twenty feet of us, 
nigh drove us stark, raving mad. We’d have jumped 
ship of we could. 

And then came the miracle. They began to hoist 
the crates aboard ship. 

Now naturally, some of the crates broke. They 
wouldn’t have been orange crates if they hadn’t. 
And when they did split open, some of the nice, 
juicy fruit spilled out on the deck. We weren’t back¬ 
ward. The army had taught us proper protocol. We 
dived for them. 

Well, now, how many oranges can a man eat? We 
ate ’em. We ate twice as many as that. We stuffed 
ourselves as full-df fresh, fine orange sections as we 
possibly could. We stuffed our pockets with extras, 
and when we had filled those, we went below, 
grabbed our travelling musettes, brought them up, 
and stuffed them too. We were finally as loaded 
down with oranges as a regular has junk after a 
full hitch of garrison duty. Man, but we were loaded. 

It was along about that time when one of us 


genuises—I seem to remember that his name was 
Ben—that’s it, Ben something or other, suddenly 
turned to us and remarked with a smile, “Hey! You 
guys realize what this stuff will be worth back in 
France? Those characters haven’t seen an orange 
since before ’39. I’ll bet they’re worth better than a 
hundred francs apiece!” 

“Yeah! Maybe even two hundred,” says the other 
GI—I think his name was Phil. 

“Or even five hundred,” I chimed in. 

“Yeah!” breathed the other two in unison. “We’ll 
be rich.” 

“We’ll be known as the orange kings. Maybe we’ll 
be millionaires,” dreams out Ben, enraptured by the 
thought. 

“And we’re gonna be in Paris,” I reminded them. 
“We gotta go through Paris. That’s where all the 
trains end. We gotta change trains, don’t we? They 
can’t put on a special army train for all of us. Too 
many guys here come from too many different out¬ 
fits for that. So we gotta stop over in Paris.” 

“How long do you think we’ll be there?” asks 
Phil. 

“I dunno,” I answered him. “It depends on the 
train schedule. Have to be a few hours at least. May¬ 
be overnight. Who knows. It’s gotta be some time 
though.” 

“Paris,” sighs Ben, “and us with all that money.” 

“What money?” asks Phil. 

“The orange money, dope. Ain’t Paris the head¬ 
quarters of the black market? We’ll unload. Even if 
we have to take a loss, at say fifty francs apiece, 



we’ll still have enough for a time—whatta time.” 

“I ain’t gonna take no loss,” says Phil. “With me, 
it’s a hundred francs apiece for my oranges, or 
nothin’. I’ll starve first.” 

We were happy that night. Even the fact that the 
boat had sailed, that we were outward bound from 
furlough-land, on our way back to dirty duty, failed 
to put a crimp in our smiles. When we arrived back 
in Havre, the next morning, we didn’t even mind 
the misty dampness of the open trucks that they had 
waiting for us. We endured the ride to Etretat 
without a murmur. We spent the days, two of them, 
without anything like the rancor usually bestowed 
upon a safe, ComZ retreat by a line soldier—that is 
when he is leaving it to go forward, not when he’s 
coming back to it. 

And then the day came. At 0800, we marched 
grinningly aboard the Paris train, in company with 
200 sad sacks and began our fateful journey through 
the heart and soul of France (Continued on page 62) 
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T HE COMMODORE’S NAME was Chauncey. 

Chauncey wasn’t quite a coward, by any means, 
but he was cautious. Overcautious, many people 
said. The British were on Lakes Ontario and Erie, 
and they had to be met . . . and.beaten. 

The stakes were greater in the Ontario campaign 
(and the odds were lower), but how could Chauncey 
conduct two campaigns at once? It was a thorny 
problem, till advantageously at this time, a request 
came through from Captain Oliver Hazard Perry 
requesting permission to serve under the Commo¬ 
dore. 

At that point the whole, undermanned, cockle- 
shelled operation on Erie was turned over to the 
young, fiery Captain. 

So Chauncey went off to Lake Ontario, where the 
chances of totally smashing British power on the 
Lake were greater than on Erie. But no such thing 


happened, for the timorous Commodore, though a 
seasoned fighter of forty years, was too eager to 
hold the enemy in great respect. No audacity, only 
a dragging battle. 

While on the Erie, Perry began to realize just 
what he was up against. 

What there was of -his fleet was anchored at 
Presque Isle (now called Erie) which had a good 
and spacious harbor, but also had a treacherous 
sand-bar over which there was less than seven feet 
of water. It kept the Briti h out, but it also kept the 
Yankees in. 

Perry had a captured English brig, the Caledonia, 
three schooners named the Somers, Tigress and 
Ohio, three other schooners, a brig named the 
Lawrence, and a 480-tonner named the Niagara. 
Those and a few other small ships composed the 
American fleet on the Erie. (Continued on page 72) 
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At Salerno, the Germans thi 
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by Harland P. Flourie 


stitution: 


a cure for military ills? 


Every day, illegal prostitutes holspitalizecoffitless 

A 


ser vicemejl. Since we are unable to stop it, wouldn't 
it be better to put the women under military control? 
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Reprinted from LEATHERNECK 


Buying insurance can be dangerous 
for the unwary Gl. Fly-by-night 
companies with their fast-talking 
agents bleed the boys of millions 






















T HE SERVICEMEN’S Indemnity and Insurance 
Acts of 1951 provide free automatic insurance up 
to $10,000 for each man as he enters the service. 
However, this protection ends as soon as the man is 
returned to civilian life, unless he has been totally 
disabled in service. For a serviceman who has a 
wife and children, or who has parental dependents 
back home, this $10,000 would probably not be 
enough to provide for all of their needs if he were 
to die in service. Then, too, many servicemen want 
insurance protection which will continue on a per¬ 
manent basis in their civilian life. 

To supplement their government indemnity, 
countless servicemen are also buying commercial 
life insurance. But the sad shocking fact is that 
many of those servicemen are not getting their 
money’s worth. Some are buying insurance hap¬ 
hazardly, without giving enough thought to the ac¬ 
tual value of the policy they are signing. Others are 
victims of glib-tongued salesmen representing 
small, sometimes fly-by-night companies where the 
watchword is to get as much money out of the 
serviceman as possible. 

Late last year a House Armed Services Subcom¬ 
mittee completed an exhaustive study of what it 
termed “the laxity, abuses and misconduct of agents 
and companies” selling commercial life insurance to 
servicemen. The committee members listened in 
stunned silence as they heard testimony which re¬ 
vealed that companies with “utterly inadequate as¬ 
sets,” who often employed agents rarely qualified 
for their jobs, were loading down servicemen with 
“practically worthless” insurance. 

Here are the facts you should know, before YOU 
buy insurance: 

Fast-talking agents have persuaded some service¬ 
men to buy a policy, the basis of which is an annuity 
(a fixed sum to be paid each year by the company). 
But attached to the policy was “an added life-in¬ 
surance clause”. The buyers didn’t know that be¬ 
cause of this clause, the insurance payments 
wouldn’t become effective until after a stated num¬ 
ber of years. Should the serviceman die before the 
clause started to work, there would be no protection 
for his beneficiaries. 

Other policies have been sold which didn’t even 
conform to the very minimum standards established 
by the insurance laws (the laws governing the 


sales of commercial insurance in the States). 

Still other unwatchful servicemen have been 
talked into buying policies in which the principal 
death benefit was not equal to the face value of the 
policy. This important fact was of course buried in 
the fine print of the policy. GI’s buying this type of 
policy aren’t getting their money’s worth. 

A young recruit at a West Coast camp was very 
worried about what would happen to him in service. 
To set his mind at ease he bought a $5000 life insur¬ 
ance policy. 

“Now the family is fully protected,” he thought. 

Sometime later he was dispatched to Korea and 
there, in battle, he was killed. The Defense Depart¬ 
ment notified the insurance company of this policy¬ 
holder’s death. Immediately the company set its 
legal minds into action to find a loophole by which 
they could avoid paying off the policy. The company 
issued a disclaimer of responsibility. They argued 
that the GI’s policy application had not been re¬ 
ceived by their home office. This, despite the fact 
that the company had been regularly banking the 
GI’s premium payments. Now, when they had to 
pay out money, they were suddenly raising this 
technicality. The company did return to the service¬ 
man’s family the premium money already paid into 
the policy but they refused to pay off the death bene¬ 
fits. The bereaved family flatly rejected this inade¬ 
quate settlement and brought suit against the com¬ 
pany. Fortunately the family regularly resided in 
the same state as the company’s home office. Be¬ 
cause of this, they finally won the case and the 
company had to come up with the cash. If the fam¬ 
ily had lived in some other state it would have been 
extremely difficult for them to make a case. The 
policy would probably have been worthless! 

Therefore, it is essential that you buy from a com¬ 
pany licensed to do business in your home state. In 
the event of any later litigation, your own state’s 
insurance commissioner would have the power to 
step in and help you or your family win your lawful 
rights. 

In other cases uncovered by the Defense Depart¬ 
ment it was found that servicemen were applying 
for policies when they had no tangible picture of 
the type of policy they were getting, nor were they 
aware of the amount of insurance or amount of 
their premium payments. (Continued on page 51) 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS I 65yea R 
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How Jo Become A 


Home Study EDUCATORS 




































































[act now for free offer 



























































































If You Can Qualify, This Probably Is 
The Easiest Way To Make Money 
In All America! 

LET’S BE FRANK RIGHT FROM THE START 

you rich overnight . . . it may not even mote you rich at all. But.. . if you arm now working, 
or arm retired, and hove tome extra time you'd Klee to trade for a very handsome amount of 
extra cash, I believe I can show you one of the easiest ways ever found to moire that extra 












































































Transmitter 


>MailTodav-TestedWaYtoBetterPay 


I Will Train You at Home in Spare lime 
to be a R iDIO'TELEVISION Technician 


Tow Practice 

SERVICING 

with Kits I Send You 

fc S Nothing takes the place of PRACTICAL 

| \ EXPERIENCE. That’s why NRI training 
' is based on LEARNING BY DOING. You 
ise parts I send to build many circuits 

B -ommon to Radio and Television. With 
my Servicing Course you build the 
modern Radio shown at left. You 
build a Multitester and use it to help 
make $10, $15 a week fixing sets in 
spare time while training. All equip* 
g" ment is yours to keep. Coupon below will 
“ bring book of important facts. It shows 
other equipment you build. 


You Practice 

BROADCASTING 

; with Kits I Send You 


As part of my Communications Course 
I send you parts to build low-power 
Broadcasting Transmitter at left 
Use it to get practical experience. You 
put this station "on the air" ... per¬ 
form procedures demanded of broad- 
► casting station operators. An FCC 
Commercial Operator’s License can 
be your ticket to a bright future. My 
.Communications Course trains you 
“ get your license. Mail coupon. 

Book shows other equipment you 


TELEVISION 

Making Jobs, Prosperity 

25 million homes have Television 
sets now. Thousands more sold 
every week. Trained men needed 
to make, install, service TV sets. 
About 200 television stations on 
the air. Hundreds more being built. 
Good job opportunities here for 
qualified technicians.operators,< 


N.R.I. Training Leads to 
Good Jobs Like These 


I TRAINED 
THESE MEN 


ve progressed very rap* 
I idly. My present position is 
I Studio Supervisor with 
I KEDD Television, Wichi- 
' — Elmer Frewaldt, 3026 
Stadium, Wichita, Kans. 


'e come a long way in 
I Radio and Television since 
Bj graduating. Have my own 
| business on Main Street.’’— 
|l Joe Travers, Asbury Park, 


t know a thing 
about Radio. Now have a 
good job as Studio Engi¬ 
neer at KMMJ.” —Bill 
Delsell, Central City, 
Nebraska. 


Operator, Power 
Monitor, Record¬ 
ing Operator, 
Remote Control Operator. SERVIC¬ 
ING: Home and Auto Radios, Televi¬ 
sion Receivers, FM Radios, P. A. Sys¬ 
tems. IN RADIO PLANTS: Design 
Assistant, Technician, Tester, Serv¬ 
iceman, Service Manager. SHIP 
AND HARBOR RADIO: Chief 
Operator, Radio-Telephone Opera¬ 
tor. GOVERNMENT RADIO: Op¬ 
erator in Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Forestry Service Dispatcher, Airways 
Radio Operator. AVIATION RADIO: 
Transmitter Technician, Receiver 
Technician, 

Operator. TELE¬ 
VISION: Pick-up 
Operator, Tele¬ 
vision Techni¬ 
cian, Remote; 

Control Opera tor. 


America's Fast Growing Industry 
Offers You Good Pay, Success 

Training PLUS opportunity is the PERFECT COM¬ 
BINATION for job security, advancement. When times 
are good, the trained man makes the BETTER PAY, 
gets PROMOTED. When jobs are scarce, the trained 
* man enjoys GREATER SECURITY. NRI training can 
«* help assure you and your family more of the better 

.... - things of life. Radio is bigger than ever with over 3,000 

Our 40th Year broadcasting stations and more than 115 MILLION 
_ sets in use, and Television is moving ahead fast. 

Start Soon to Make $10, $15 a Week Extra Fixing Sets 

My training is practical, complete; is backed by 40 years of success training 
men at home. My well-illustrated lessons give you basic principles you need 
and my skillfully developed kits of parts "bring to life" things you learn 
from the lessons. I start sending you special booklets the day you enroll, 
that show you how to fix sets. Multitester you build with my parts helps you 
discover and correct set troubles, helps you make money fixing neighbors’ 
sets in spare time while training. Many make $10, $15 a week extra this way. 

Mail Coupon-Find Out What Radio-Television Offer You 

Act now to get more of the good things of life. I send actual lesson to prove 
NRI home training is practical, thorough. My 64-page book "How to be 
a Success in Radio-Television’’ shows what my graduates are doing and 
earning. It gives importan t facts about your opportunities in Radio- 
““““ Television. Take NRI training for as little as 
$5 a month. Many graduates make more than 
the total cost of my training in two weeks. 
Mail coupon now to: J. E. SMITH, President, 
Dept. 7CM4. National Radio Institute, 
Washington 9, D. C. “— 
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AVAILABLE 
to all qualified 

VETERANS 


VETS 














